. A monthly report by the National Planning Association on 
forward-looking policy planning and research — announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 
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by H. Christian Sonne 


Chairman, 
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The following is a partial text of the statement by Mr. Sonne presented at the request 
of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, March 12, 1959 on the Spence 
Bill, H.R. 3503. Mr. Sonne previously testified before this Committee on May 2, 


1958. His introductory remarks at this time were reported in the May, 1958 issue of 
Looking Ahead. 


ENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS today are very different than they were 
at the bottom of the recession when I previously testified on the Area Rede- 
velopment Program. Today, production has regained most of the recession loss 
although it is still below a level of reasonably high employment. Last year, I did not 
recommend favorable consideration of an area redevelopment program as an anti- 
cyclical recovery measure. I recommended it as a long-range program, because de- 
pressed industrial areas and underdeveloped rural areas are in need of support both 
when general economic conditions are good and when they are bad. 

When the economy in general is growing, there is a much better chance that de- 
pressed or underdeveloped areas can expand without taking business activities away 
from other areas. Therefore, the most opportune time for attacking the problems 
of these areas is when business in general is expanding. In turn, improvement in 
economic conditions in these areas will contribute to general economic growth. After 
all, economic development in the United States is nothing but the aggregate of the 
development in the various areas. Areas which for specific local conditions fail to 
participate in the general economic advancement are a drag on economic growth. 
High and persistent unemployment or underemployment, even though localized, 
presents a serious social as well as economic problem if a substantial rate of growth 
is regarded as a national objective of high priority. 

I do not believe that we should engage in a race with the Soviet bloc for the 
highest rate of expansion for its own sake. I do believe, however, that competitive 
coexistence has forced us to recognize certain serious gaps in our provisions for 
national security, education, research, and other vital fields. We can make up for 
these deficiencies without being compelled to cut back on other urgent private and 
public needs if production as a whole increases at a satisfactory pace. In recognizing 
these gaps it is evident that we cannot afford to leave productive resources idle or 
underemployed in many areas of the country. 
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A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
by H. Christian Sonne 


IMBALANCE IN MILITARY PRE- 
PAREDNESS 


COMMODITY SURVEY, 1958 


the people of NPA 


On Planning and Progress 


e “Man is the only culture-building ani- 
mal on the face of the earth. Mankind 
is the only part of the animal kingdom 
that not only adapts to environment but 
creates environment to which to adapt. 
The metropolitan area is part of this en- 
vironment that man himself has created 
and to which he is still adapting. 

“The function of the planning process 
is to help create an environment and to 
assist in adapting to it. We know much 
more about planning for the alleviation 
of many of the difficulties that face metro- 
politan United States than we are yet able 
to apply... . 

“Now we have unprecedented prob- 
lems which can only be solved by 
improved planning processes. Man’s in- 
novations, for which man himself is 
responsible, are the causes of these prob- 
lems. We may well heed the injunction 
attributed to Ben Franklin, who said: 
‘Behold the turtle. In order to make 
progress, it must stick out its neck.’ ”’ 


From a speech by Dr. Philip M. Hauser, 
Director of the Population Research Training 
Center, University of Chicago, at the National 
Conference on Metropolitan Growth, Novem- 
ber 24-25, 1958, Washington, D. C. 
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Furthermore, in an era of competitive coexistence it is 
imperative to strive for excellence in economic perform- 
ance. This requires, in my opinion, a bold attack on the 
problem of depressed and underdeveloped areas which are 
blemishes in the performance of our economic system. 

Having been a lifelong practitioner in private enter- 
prise, I have indeed great confidence in our economic 
system. I am, however, also aware of the need for supple- 
mentary and corrective action of government. If we had 
complete mobility in the movement of manpower and 
capital, we would not need any special government aid for 
specific areas. Either people would move away from de- 
pressed areas or capital would move in and create needed 
employment. Even with limited mobility, some such ad- 
justments are going on all the time. They are, however, 
slow-moving and inadequate in many instances. 


EPRESSED and underdeveloped areas often are too 

poor to provide the facilities which are necessary to 
attract business. And unemployed workers often do not 
have the means to move to areas which offer better job 
opportunities. Nor would it be desirable if all the more 
alert people moved away from areas of lesser opportunities. 
Neither boom towns nor ghost towns are inducive to a 
flourishing community life. Therefore, I believe that the 
Federal Government, in cooperation with local public and 
private organizations, ought to assist depressed and under- 
developed areas in the creation of conditions which make 
them attractive for the establishment of business enterprises, 
if private and local effort cannot do it alone. 

I also believe that such support is a desirable way of 
promoting economic growth in general. Although the 
recession was of short duration, there is still plenty of 
idle manpower and unused industrial capacity. We are 
facing the probability of continued relatively high un- 
employment for some time to come, even if the recent 
recovery movement continues. 

It seems to me, that an area redevelopment measure de- 
serves most serious consideration, for a government policy 
which promotes development in depressed and under- 
developed areas would aid general economic expansion as 
well as the needy areas. 


The Area Redevelopment Program 


Over the last few years several proposals in support of 
depressed and underdeveloped areas have been made. Al. 
though there were substantial differences between these 
proposals, the various sponsors appear unanimous that the 
Federal Government has a definite responsibility in this 
area. This recognition is an important step forward. These 
Hearings in themselves give ample proof that the various 
branches of the Federal Government are concerned with 
the problem of local under- or unemployment. 

Promoting economic growth and stability is the greatest 
contribution the Federal Government can make towards 


the solution of local distress problems. The problem of 
local readjustment and rehabilitation can best be solved 
when the national economy is active and expanding. 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of industrial com- 
munities and rural areas failed to participate in the gen- 
eral prosperity during the recent favorable period. 

Between January 1958 and January 1959, the number 
of major areas classified as labor surplus rose from 45 to 
76. More significant is the fact that in twelve large major 
surplus areas the unemployment rate averaged 93 percent 
above the national average in January 1959 as opposed to 
88 percent above in January 1958. 

The problem of depressed areas has been aggravated 
not only by the rise in unemployment. In addition, the 
ability of the states and communities to help themselves 
has been substantially reduced. If there was a case for a 
Federal program during the recession, there is an even 
stronger case now. 

Although the problem of depressed areas should be 
regarded as one phase of the general problem of growth, 
it seems to me that unless we adopt prompt and effective 
measures to cope with the specific problems, depressed 
areas may stay with us after we are well out of the re- 
cession and after economic growth has been resumed. 

Economic growth is uneven by its very nature. Areas 
which abound in oil or gas flourish while some coal districts 
suffer. A number of textile industries have moved South, 
but the unemployed workers have remained in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere. New agricultural technology has 
enabled farmers in some areas to reduce costs in line with 
the decline in prices. At the same time, in particular areas 
of the South many farm workers are underemployed. No 
one would suggest that change should be retarded, nor 
that the areas and individuals concerned should simply 
rely on Federal assistance for their rehabilitation. How- 
ever, all our emphasis on self-initiative and local self- 
responsibility cannot hide the fact that the rehabilitation 
of some of these distressed industrial and rural areas is | 
beyond the capacity of local or individual self-help. 

We have coined the phrase “helping others to help 
themselves” with respect to foreign aid in underdeveloped 
countries. In a similar manner we should help the under- 
developed or distressed areas in this country to help them- 
selves. Federal assistance should never be regarded as a 
substitute for local self-responsibility. Rather, it should 
serve the purpose of making local initiative fully effective. 
The various legislative proposals under consideration 
should be judged by this standard. 


Measures for Federal Assistance 


There have been cases in the past decade in which local 
efforts were successful in solving local unemployment prob- 
lems. Any legislation, therefore, should make Federal 
assistance available only in cases in which local efforts have 
not been able to solve the problem. Furthermore, Federal 
assistance should be on a clearly cooperative basis, to assure 


that no Federal agency would be able to dictate what ac- 
tivities a particular community should decide to engage in. 
A Federal program should include the following measures. 


© Technical Assistance. Providing community leaders with 
technical advice and assistance would probably be the most 
important service which could be rendered by an agency 
concerned with depressed areas. First, a thorough economic 
analysis should be made of the community. Federal, state, 
and local agencies could cooperate with the affected com- 
munity to establish the facts of the situation and to outline 
various possibilities for the creation of new job opportuni- 
ties. These surveys would make use of a combination of local 
talent fully familiar with conditions in the community, and 
also of the advice and counsel of specialists familiar with 
the problems of other communities and new technological 
possibilities. This combination could provide the drive 
and enthusiasm that is required to make local redevelop- 
ment successful. 

An advantage of having a Federal agency participate in 
providing such assistance is that the problem of localized 
depression could be viewed from a broader perspective 
than that of a single community. Community leaders could 
be shown the picture in broad outline and could then 
concentrate on the detail of their own specific needs and 
the development of their own program. The framework 
of analysis would be broader than that of the community, 
but in each case a specific plan would evolve for the 
redevelopment of the community. 


e Financial Provisions. Once a plan has been prepared, it 
will in most cases be necessary to raise funds in order to 
initiate the program. Ususally, where serious localized un- 
employment has persisted, sufficient funds cannot be raised 
locally. The difficulty in obtaining the required financial 
assistance has often hampered the best laid plans for local 
industrial and commercial development, even in those com- 
munities which have vigorously pursued a campaign to 
create new job opportunities. 

Considering various bills which have previously been 
proposed, I would favor loan provisions for plant and 
equipment facilities both in industrial and rural redevelop- 
ment areas. I also recognize the desirability of providing 
loans for public facilities. While the Area Redevelopment 
Bill provides for grants in addition to loans, I wonder 
whether aid in special cases might not be given as loans 
but without a formal rate of interest or set amortization 
schedule for repayment. Some of these “loans” might 
eventually be repaid although no formal arrangements 
would be provided. 

It may be useful to recognize the magnitude of the 
task which these programs undertake to solve. In order 
to bring the unemployment in the major labor surplus 
areas down to the national average, approximately 400,000 
jobs would have to be created. Let us assume that the 
primary addition of 120 new jobs would lead automatically 
to the creation of 80 further jobs. Then, about 270,000 
new jobs would have to be created. Assume that the 


creation of one industrial job (excluding farming and 
financial institutions) requires an investment in new plant 
facilities of $5,000-$6,000. This estimate assumes that 
Federal Government financial aid for purchases of equip- 
ment will be required only in rare cases. It will follow 
therefore that total capital requirements would amount to 
about 1.5 billion dollars. Under the terms of the Bill 
approximately one half may come from local sources, leav- 


ing a requirement of perhaps $750 million. This outlay 


would be distributed over a number of years. I believe 
that because of the time needed for planning, expenditures 
for the next year would be only of small magnitude. It 
is useful, however, to face up squarely to the potential 
magnitude of the problem and to recognize what this Bill 
can do to meet those needs. 

Various proposals have differed with respect to the 
relative contribution expected to be made from Federal, 
state and local governments, and private funds. I believe 
that more important than the maximum and minimum 
percentages are the conditions under which the loans are 
to be granted. 

I note with great satisfaction an improvement in this 
Bill in that the Federal Government would provide second 
lien loans which naturally must take the ultimate risk 
over and above the equity capital. As we are dealing with 
distressed areas, the first lien should be left as collateral 
for non-Federal loans, and the Federal Government should 
be satisfied with second liens, if we want the Federal 
Government to see the job done. 


© Vocational Training. In many communities vocational 
training, including possibly subsistence payments, may be 
required if localized unemployment is to be eliminated. 
The construction of new facilities, such as industrial parks, 
new plant structures, etc., in an effort to attract new types 
of economic activity to a depressed area, would scarcely 
seem desirable unless the prospective tenants of these 
facilities could be assured of an adequate and capable labor 
supply. To provide needed safeguards applicants for vo- 
cational training should be carefully screened. 


© Government Procurement. Many efforts have been made 
in the past to obtain preferential treatment in Government 
procurement contracts for firms located in depressed areas. 
The impact of these efforts has been relatively unimportant. 

Critics have argued that competition for Government 
contracts hinges in many cases upon differences in labor 
costs thus penalizing the higher-wage workers in some 
areas. The best attack upon this problem might be to 
provide for fair and equitable labor standards on all 
Government contracts. 


Defining Industrial Redevelopment Areas 


In defining “industrial redevelopment areas,” I agree 
with the principle that account should be taken both of 
the percentage and the duration of unemployment. How- 
ever, in view of the current situation I question the wisdom 


of using any specific number, be it 6%, 9%, or 12%, as a 
criterion. Any prolonged depression would enlarge, any 
prolonged prosperity reduce the number of redevelopment 
areas without necessarily changing the local causes of 
distress. Serious consideration must be given to the pro- 
posal that an industrial redevelopment area be defined as 
an area which for a specified period of time had un- 
employment of more than a certain multiple (for example, 
11/4, times) of the national average. Such an approach to 
a definition of industrial redevelopment areas would par- 
allel the approach suggested in. this Bill for defining rural 
redevelopment areas. In defining rural redevelopment 
areas consideration is given to the relationship of family 
income levels in each area to the general levels of income 
in other rural areas and in the nation as a whole. Such 
a formula, however, should also recognize that assistance 
to a chronically depressed area might have to be continued 
even if unemployment in a particular single year may fall 
below this standard. 


N CONCLUSION, I should like to emphasize two 

important principles, first, that a successful program 
of assistance requires energetic and experienced administra- 
tors. They must be men who are familiar not only with 
the problems of depressed areas, but who also have the 
determination and the wisdom to use this program to 
revitalize the distressed community. Secondly, this pro- 
gram should result in a greater national employment and 
a higher income. A social assistance program which re- 
sulted only in a different distribution of distress without 
any overall improvement in the economic situation would 
hardly be desirable. Similarly, an effective depressed areas 
program must contribute to an increase in total production 
and total employment, not merely to a shift of production 
and employment from one area to another. We are seek- 
ing a program to help depressed areas participate in na- 
tional economic growth and well-being not to distribute 
the distress more evenly throughout the economy. 

Some recognition has been given in this Bill to this 
principle. I doubt, however, that any legislative provision 
can be written so as to give an ironclad assurance that mere 
shifts in the location of production are prevented. Suc- 
cessful implementation of this program requires an inde- 
pendent administrator who fully understands the objec- 
tives of the legislation and who has the power and recog- 
nizes the obligation to veto any measure which, in his 
judgment and in the judgment of his advisory committees, 
may violate those objectives. 

If depressed areas are considered as a subject merely for 
relief, I am convinced the goals could be achieved at lesser 
expense than provided by this Bill. If, however, you re- 
gard these measures as instruments in our tool chest for 
implementing a policy of economic growth and stability, 
then the outlays provided will be a sound investment, 
which will pay dividends both in monetary terms and 
human values. 


The People of YLA— 


Adolph 
W. 
Schmidt 


Upon receiving his MBA degree from Harvard in 1929, 
Adolph W. Schmidt, Member of NPA’s Business Com- 
mittee, began his business career with the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. Schmidt, presently Vice-President 
and Governor of T. Mellon and Sons, has an extensive 
background in the field of finance. He was with the 
Forbes National Bank from 1934-35, the Union Trust 
Company from 1935-38, both Mellon associated, and was 
an estate manager from 1938-42. He was also chairman of 
the Board and Director of the Columbia Radiator Com- 
pany in McKeesport, Pa., from 1939-42, and was a member 
of the Executive Committee and Director of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company from 1940-44. 

During World War II, Mr. Schmidt was commissioned 
a Captain in the Army, assigned to OSS, and served in 
the African and European theaters. He also served with 
the Allied Control Commission in Berlin, and was dis- 
charged in 1946 as a Lieutenant Colonel. He was awarded 
the Bronze Star and two Battle Stars. 

In 1949, Mr. Schmidt was elected Trustee and Treasurer 
of The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, 
and since 1954 he has served as its President. He is also 
Treasurer and a Trustee of the Old Dominion Foundation 
of New York. 

Mr. Schmidt has interests in planning and urban re- 
newal, liberal education, and international affairs. He is 
President of the Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, the action organization of Pittsburgh's post-war 
resurgence, and a member of the Pennsylvania State Plan- 
ning Board. 

He has served on the Executive Committee of the Grad- 
uate Council of Princeton University, his alma mater, and 
is a past Chairman and member of the Board of Visitors 
and Governors of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. He holds an LLD from the University of Pittsburgh. 

He is a member of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, and has recently been elected Treasurer and a 
Director of the United States Committee for the Atlantic 
Congress, Inc. 
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Imbalance in Military Preparedness 


by Frederick Martin Stern 


The following article was contributed by Frederick Stern, a member of NPA and the author of The Citizen Army, Sr. 
Martin’s Press, Inc., New York: 1957, which was reviewed in the January 1958 Looking Ahead. 


ISARMAMENT can only be achieved if, by accept- 


ing it, all nations will feel more secure—the United | 


States with its allies, and their opponents as well. But it 
is the nature much more than the magnitude of the military 
preparations of the United States and its allies that keeps 
the world in a state of anxiety. 

The United States and its allies are unreservedly decided 
not to commit aggression. Yet their military preparations 
are increasingly concentrated upon offensive rather than 
defensive weapons. Now the free nations do need a mighty 
“sword,” faced as they are by a very powerful opponent 
who, ever since World War II, has strengthened his offen- 
sive potential and may use it any day for a surprise attack. 
In addition, however, the free nations are strengthening 
their sword in order to make up for their weakness in 
“shield” forces. 


N NATO, the original plan for 90 divisions has been 

reduced to 30, and up to now only 16 divisions are 
ready. The over-all strength of the United States army is 
being rapidly reduced from 19 to 14 divisions. The British 
government is making even deeper cuts in the strength 
of its army. And the plans for the West German army 
have been reduced from 500,000 to 300,000 men. The 
insufficient strength of the ‘‘shield” forces is supposed to 
be compensated for by atomic weapons and increased mo- 
bility—both typical characteristics of offensive forces. 

However, expert analysis,* as well as the United States 
army maneuvers in Germany held early in 1958, do not 
bear out such optimistic expectations, for the Soviet Union 
is strengthening the firepower and mobility of its own, 
very much larger armies in a similar manner. Nor are the 
Communist powers likely to choose methods of warfare 
that run smack up against the strongest points of free 
world defenses. They are adept at other methods which 
may not fit the standard definition of ‘‘war,” yet are very 
effective. They can employ “limited” wars, and can have 
them fought by others—as happened in Greece, Korea, 
Malaya, and Indochina. And if they feel that open war- 
fare has become altogether too hazardous, they can use 
paramilitary and semi-political methods. 


* See, for instance, James M. Gavin, War and Peace in the Space 
Age, Harper Bros., New York: 1958; also F. O. Miksche, 
Atomic Weapons and Armies, Praeger, New York: 1955, chap- 
ter VI. 


How can firepower, atomic or with blockbusters, be used 
to thwart a coup d’état or to aid a population engaged in 
street fighting? And how can increased mobility replace 
numerical strength in face of threats and aggressive moves 
springing up in dozens of regions, from Norway to the 
Sahara and from Indochina to Latin America? 


IREPOWER and mobility are helpful in meeting attacks 

which are sudden and of short duration. They are not 
sufficient to counter moves which develop almost imper- 
ceptibly and ambiguously and keep smoldering through 
decades. Nor can they replace heavy losses like those 
suffered by the United States missions. It would require 
merely the creation of vast, well-trained ready army re- 
serves, as demanded by several military experts. 

However, this sensible demand has generally been re- 
jected as politically unacceptable both because of the sup- 
posedly ‘tremendous’ costs involved and because of the 
demands upon the citizens’ time. Moreover, we are told 
that “reserve” formations are not of sufficiently high quality 
for modern warfare, and will never be ready and available 
in time. 

There the discussion generally ends, quickly and without 
further study. And hardly anybody takes the trouble to 
inquire whether there does not exist a method of creating 
“reserve” forces which are of high quality, instantly ready, 
inexpensive, and popular. Yet such a system does exist. 
We find it in Switzerland, Sweden, Australia, South Africa, 
Israel, and several other countries. It is the citizen army, 
advocated by General George C. Marshall. 


T HAS BEEN the bane of all the discussions about 
“shield” forces that the citizen army is generally con- 
fused with the Prussian army of the Wilhelminian era. 
Both army types are based on universal obligation—but 
there the similarity ends. The Prussian system relies for its 
“cadres” of commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
primarily on professional soldiers, and drafts civilians al- 
most exclusively for service in the lowest ranks. The citi- 
zen army consists—as a matter of principle—throughout of 
civilians. It uses professional soldiers only to the extent 
that they are absolutely essential, for instance to aid and 
guide its part-time army in the first phase of the Korean 
war. But while the attempt to replace conventional, purely 


defensive forces by an increased offensive potential fails to 
give an answer to some very serious threats, it prevents 
disarmament. 

The growing imbalance in the military preparations of 
the free nations forms, by reason of their weakness in 
purely defensive forces, an opportunity for possible ag- 
gressors. Feeling insufficiently protected, the United States 
and its allies cannot seriously consider disarming. 

At the same time, the growing abundance of offensive 
weapons and forces obscures the real intentions of the 
free nations and leads to misinterpretations and counter- 
preparations. While the United States and its allies know 
that their intentions are purely and genuinely defensive, 
the Communist rulers, bent as they are upon conquest and 
aggrandizement, probably suspect their mighty opponents 
of similar motivations. As they see the free world rein- 
forcing its offensive forces at the expense of the shield 
forces, they too shrink from considering disarmament. 


ROGRESS would seem possible by a strengthening of 

the strictly defensive forces to the point where they 
are able to control effectivély any of the smaller but more 
likely forms of conflict and eventually even to counter 
large-scale aggression without recourse to weapons of mass 
destruction—except in retaliation. Such a strengthening 
would close many gaps in the defense of the NATO coun- 
tries, and strengthen the moral fiber of weaker nations. 
It would permit a reorientation of the offensive forces and 
weapons to their proper roles and soldiers in giving military 
instruction, for certain technical and highly specialized 
jobs, and for service in some high command and staff 
positions. 

While the Prussian system demands from its draftees, 
under the pretense of “training,” one long-protracted term 
of service lasting up to three years and makes little use of 
refresher courses, the citizen army gives the civilians their 
initial, very intensive and rigorous training in the shortest 
imaginable time, but places very great emphasis on brief 
“refresher,” specialist, and officer courses in subsequent 
years. The “refresher courses actually comprise a great 
deal of advanced training and keep the men prepared for 
immediate service, not only as individuals, but as complete 
units. 

As to quality, Prussian-type forces enjoy certain ad- 
vantages from the length of their initial training period. 
But in their search for talent for the professional ‘‘cadres,”’ 
they simply must take those they can get. A citizen army, 
on the other hand, draws freely upon the nation’s vast 
reservoir of talent. Drafting all able-bodied men, and 
training the best of them for the more difficult and re- 


sponsible jobs from the outset, and as rapidly as possible, 
the citizen army possesses personnel of very high inborn 
qualities. And no amount of training can either produce, 
or replace, the ingenuity, self-reliance, and firm, independ- 
ent character which modern war demands. 

The picture of the citizen army is further obscured by 
the confusion with what in America nowadays is known 
as a “militia: a force raised by conscription in wartime— 
when there is no time and no leadership for thorough 
organization and training—or consisting of volunteers who 
generally cannot be won in sufficient numbers except by 
compromising on the training program and on the caliber 
of the applicants. 


HE COMBAT value of citizen armies has been 

proven, for instance, by the magnificant exploits of 
the Australian army in both world wars, of the Finnish 
army in 1918 and 1939, and of the army of Israel. This 
army system furnishes at any time, and at a moment's notice, 
the largest possible contingents of effective conventional 
forces. And in the present world conflict these forces are 
particularly valuable because they are ideal instruments for 
limited, civil, and guerrilla war, where the latest, most 
destructive weapons can hardly ever be used. 

Moreover, a country with a citizen army, if attacked, 
becomes a hornets nest into which even a government with 
a large and very modern army does not easily feel tempted 
to put its hands. Switzerland and Sweden, with their 
strong citizen armies, are the only countries in Europe 
which have not been at war since the time of Napoleon I. 

Finally, a citizen army is the ideal instrument to pre- 
vent the spreading of communist propaganda. For a citi- 
zen who is a permanent—though part-time—member of a 
distinct military unit, civic responsibility becomes a living 
reality. The proud spirit thus fostered is the safest basis 
of freedom and democracy. 


HE CREATION of citizen armies would give the 

free nations, as a first line of defense, forces which 
are strong, yet patently unaggressive. It would ban the 
danger that one day nuclear warfare may be unleashed to 
ward off attacks that could have been met with conven- 
tional forces. It thereby would bring about the relaxation 
of international suspicions, which is the first and foremost 
condition for disarmament. 

Unfamiliarity with the real possibilities for the creation 
of “shield’’ forces has caused the free nations to maneuver 
themselves into a situation where both an increase and a 
decrease of armaments cause rising insecurity. A new be- 
ginning is needed to lead the world out of this dilemma. 
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Commodity Survey, 1958 


OTING THAT the deterioration in the over all terms 
of exchange between primary commodities and man- 
ufactured goods seems to have come to an end—at least 
temporarily in mid 1958—the United Nations’ Commodity 
Survey, 1958 examines the current international market sit- 
uation with particular reference to the recent world-wide 
recession. The Survey, which was prepared by the UN 
Bureau of Economic Affairs, served as a background docu- 
ment for the seventh session of the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade held at UN Headquarters, 
March 9-20, 1959. 

The Survey, which “is in somie respects a market anal- 
ysis,” reports the changes in commodity movements which 
have taken place during 1957-58, and assesses the con- 
sequences of these movements on international market de- 
velopments. A principal consideration pointed out by this 
study, is the effect of demand and price changes upon the 
countries which are dependent on primary commodities for 
their export earnings. 

In evaluating the effects of deterioration of the terms of 
trade on these areas, the Survey reports that the price in- 
dex of primary commodities was depressed to a greater ex- 
tent than the price index of manufacturers during the 
1957-58 period. The price index of primary commodities 
during “the first three quarters of 1958 was at much the 
same level as in 1950,” before the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict, while the ‘price index of manufacturers in inter- 
national trade during the first thrée quarters of 1958 had 
risen about one fourth above the 1950 level. 

This reduction, the Survey states, reflects in part the de- 
creased demand for primary commodities. In 1958, manu- 
facturer’s inventories of raw materials were diminishing, 
and since consumer demand was down, there was a general 
reluctance on the part of the industrial buyer to make large 
forward commitments. 


N EXAMINING the diversities of the commodity sit- 

uation as a whole, the Survey concludes that the out- 
standing characteristic of the international market during 
this 1957-58 period was its complexity. Illustrating the 
inconsistencies in the recessionary period, the study reports 
that the sharpest declines were registered in three com- 
modity categories which represent “vastly different condi- 
tions of demand.’’ These categories were wool, sugar and 
butter, and rubber and nonferrous base metals. Cotton, the 
other major apparel fiber—unlike wool—experienced a 
decline less steep than wool, ‘‘and somewhat less than the 
average for all commodities.’’ Cereal, meat, and beverage 
crops—the other major food items in international trade 
—"showed very little change on the average.” Lumber 
and wood pulp prices—products whose price index might 
be expected to fluctuate with the levels of construction— 


“registered a much less than average decline, quite unlike 
some of the other raw materials [rubber and nonferrous 
base metals} of capital goods industries.” 

With the virtual cessation of strategic stockpiling and 
surplus stocks, “commodity markets are likely to be in- 
creasingly sensitive to changes in consumption demand,” 
in the immediate future. This means, the report states, that 
market stability, will become more dependent on the “‘stable 
rates of growth in the industrial, consuming countries.” 

‘The downswing of commodity prices during the 1957- 
58 period, which has created serious internal as well as ex- 
ternal problems for the underdeveloped nations, poses an 
“awkward dilemma” to the governments of these nations. 
If these governments act and initiate programs to sustain 
prices and incomes, ‘the result might well be financial 
strain, continued over-supply in relation to current demand 
and the accumulation of a surplus which would pose a 
threat to markets of the future.”” On the other hand, if no 
programs were initiated, it “might be regarded as tanta- 
mount to acquiescing in a serious decline in the incomes 
of primary producers, accompanied perhaps by an increase 
in unemployment, often in an economy in which opportuni- 
ties for the alternative use of resources were extremely 
limited.” 

In conclusion, the study states that restrictive schemes 
and support programs are “essentially pallatives,” in the 
short run. However, “In the long run a more promising 
approach would appear to lie in the direction of a more 
flexible use of resources, diversification of the domestic 
economy and, above all, development programs which will 
open up opportunities for marginal producers of unwanted 
surpluses to move to more desirable fields of employment.” 


(Commodity Survey, 1958, United Nations, New York: 
1959, $2.00, 196 pp.) 


International Development 
Advisory Board 


HE INTERNATIONAL Development Advisory 
Board (IDAB), whose authority resides in the Mu- 
tual Security Act, was reactivated on February 3, under the 
chairmanship of Harry Bullis, Member of NPA’s Board of 
Trustees. Former chairmen have been Eric Johnston, Mem- 
ber of NPA’s Board of Trustees, and Chairman of the 
Interamerican Research Committee, and Nelson Rocke- 
feller, recipient of NPA’s Gold Medal Award in 1956. 
The IDAB advises and consults with the President, the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, the Director 
of the ICA, and the Managing Director of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund in the following areas: general or basic 
policy matters arising in connection with the operation of 
the Development Loan Fund; Technical Cooperation Pro- 
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grams; and programs designed to encourage participation 
by private enterprise in achieving the purposes of the 
Mutual Security Act. 

Membership of the IDAB consists of a chairman plus 
twelve other members, who are required to be U. S. citi- 
zens. These members are “broadly representative” of vol- 
unteer agencies and other groups in the fields of business, 
labor, agriculture, public health, science, and education. 
Authorization is given the IDAB to set up advisory groups 
in each of the six foregoing categories, there being no stip- 
ulation as to the size of each group. Members recently ap- 
pointed to this board associated with NPA are: Edward S. 
Mason, author of the NPA study, Energy Requirements 
and Economic Growth; Allan B. Kline, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees; and Clark Kerr, a member of 
the Technical Advisory Committee for the NPA project, 
Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining. 


International Studies 


DETAILED INVENTORY and analysis of the 

varied international programs of American univer- 
sities are presented in the initial publication of the Institute 
of Research on Overseas Programs. Established early in 
1957, this research program is being conducted under the 
auspices of the Michigan State University with the aid of 
a Carnegie Corporation grant. “Its objective has been to 
examine the origins, development, and purposes of over- 
seas programs conducted by American institutions of higher 
education, and to study the impact of these programs at 
home and abroad.” 
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Directed to educators, education administrators, and 
government and business officials, the study analyzes the 
types of higher educational institutions engaged in interna- 
tional programs, and the characteristics of their respective 
programs. Summary tables include statistical information 
on the academic level of U. S. students abroad, the variety 
of fields of study covered in the programs, the regional 
location of the programs (both in the United States and 
abroad), and the principal religion of the country where 
the program operates. Also, a listing of participants in in- 
ternational programs by state, country or region, and sub- 
ject matter is included, plus an alphabetical listing of U. S. 
universities participating in overseas programs, and a de- 
scription of each of these programs. 


(The International Program of American Universities, \n- 
stitute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan State 
University Press, East Lansing: October, 1958, $2.00, 332 
PP-) 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are sent auto- 
matically to members of the Association. For information on mem- 
bership, available publications and reports, write NPA Membership 
Department. LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission is granted to quote from or reprint specific articles, unless 
otherwise stipulated, provided credit is given to LOOKING AHEAD 
and the National Planning Association. 
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